Because the mission of the Air Force Systems
Command is to provide the Air Force with
weapon systems, good planning is vital. Many
AFSC commanders have been mindful of this need
for effective planning and have taken initiatives to
improve the planning process. For the most part,
these commanders addressed logic packages of
planning. Beginning in the early 1960s, though,
substantive changes were made in the planning
process. Nonetheless, the perception remained
that planning at the command was not all it should
or could be.

Unlike their predecessors, former AFSC com-
mander, General Alton D. Slay, and current AFSC
commander, General Robert T. Marsh, have
chosen to address all planning as a single entity.
Out of this approach has come a comprehensive
set of initiatives, including development planning,
program planning, and corporate planning. Cor-
porate planning is being handled as a related but
separable entity. However, development planning
and program planning, with all their associated
problems and complexities, have been taken on in
toto. The result is a completely remodeled plan-
ning process at the Air Force Systems Command.
The effort by which this restructuring was accom-
plished was called Project VANGUARD, and the
resulting, currently operative process retains the
name VANGUARD.

The new perspective on planning offered by
Project VANGUARD was obtained in three steps.
These steps consisted of a critique of current plan-
ning to identify concerns, a return to fundamentals
to establish a solid underlying rationale for plan-
ning, and an implementation that adhered to that
rationale and that contained all needed revisions of
existing policies and procedures to accommodate
the new process.

The critique of the traditional planning process
highlighted problems endemic to most tax-
supported organizations that have no profit-and-
loss statement to serve as a feedback loop. One
could cynically view weapon-systems planning as
an interaction among the user, the technologist,
the bureaucrat, the developer, and the planner.

The user is pictured as demanding more than he
needs and as having strong operational biases. The
technologist promises more than he can reasonably
deliver and joins the user in a symbiotic relation-
ship that tends to amplify the so-called require-

ment. The bureaucrat, who can be either within
the system or on Capitol Hill, is characterized as
making decisions based on different criteria from
those used by the four other principals. The de-
veloper is seen as the system program manager, the
last of the warlords, who, once the program be-
gins, is blind to all factors except cost, schedule,
and performance in his contract with DoD. The
planner is viewed as having no role other than to
arrange the meeting and invite the others.

While these characterizations are somewhat ex-
aggerated, most individuals who are experienced
in military research and development can cite ex-
amples of each. The Manned Orbiting Laboratory,
Dynasoar, and Aerospace Plane are good ex-
amples of the symbiosis of the over-optimistic
technologist and the insatiable user. Unfortu-
nately, even in the wake of these and similar
miscues among the dominant players, the planner
remained a nonentity.

No doubt, the turbulence among the five princi-
pals gave birth to the advocacy theory of planning,
which was prevalent in AFSC for many years. The
approach was that of devising and revising the
program to appeal to an influential constituency
that included a partisan supporter on the Air Staff
and the OSD Staff and somebody at the highest
possible level who would strongly embrace the
program. Such endorsements emanated from the
top down so that requirements documents were
written after the fact. In other words, the formal
operational problem appeared after the solution
was invented. Indeed, a suprising number of pro-
grams have arisen this way. However, the fact that
many of these systems are very useful and have
received accolades does not expunge the stigma
associated with their origins.

This kind of activity brings the requirements
process itself into question. In the idealized proc-
ess, the user states a need for a defined military
capability, the developer proposes technical alter-
natives for achieving that capability, and the Air
Staff makes the decision on the feasibility and
appropriateness of the proposed alternatives. Even
when idealized, this approach is not without dif-
ficulties. One must ask whether there is really a re-
quirement, or just a desirement, and whether the
required equipment will interact with all the other
equipment in the command.

In practice, the difficulties can multiply. The
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